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MAY WE 


[1] JuLrus Raas, Austrian Chan- 
cellor, explaining aims of neutral 
Austria: “Austria (does not in- 
tend) to become a sort of halfway 
house between democracy and to- 
talitarianism. Our state is a de- 
mocracy. . . We simply wish to live 
our own life in our own house, 
small tho it be, disturbing nobody, 
trading with everybody.”. 

[2] Epcar FAvuRE, French Premier: 
“We are solidly with the West. Of 
course, within the alliance we 
maintain our full independence. It 
is an orchestra and each of us has 
his part to play.”. . . [3] Jas P 
MITCHELL, Sec’y of Labor, address- 
ing Rabbinical Council of America: 
“In a world that is one-third yel- 
low, one-third brown and one- 
third white, how can America 
maintain its position of leadership 
if we consider inferior the non- 
white two-thirds of the world’s 
people?”’. [4] BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
British philosopher, asserting that 
avoidance of war must become a 
matter of world organization: “To 
have only one army, one navy and 
one air force in the world is the 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 
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YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


HAROLD E Ta.sort, Sec’y of U S 
Air Force, dedicating Air Force 
Academy, Denver, Colo: “The U §& 
Air Force is ready this minute, this 
hour, this day, and every hour of 
every day to destroy its enemies 
should they take the part of ag- 
gression.” 
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only ultimate way.”. [5] Harry 
S Truman: “It is only the people 
of religious faith thruout the world 
who have the power to overcome 
the force of tyranny.”. 6] Wm 
f~ Cowart, one of 3 former U S 
soldiers who chose and then re- 
jected life in Communist China: 
“A child decided not to go home— 
a man decided to go home. Death 
is better than Communism. I am 
prepared to face my charges.”. 
[7] JoHN Brapy, Univ of N Mexico 
geologist, seeking to discourage 
novices prospecting for uranium: 
“Put your money into Gov’t bonds 
instead of Geiger counters; it’s a 
better investment.” 
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“Will there be another period of 
inflation in the United States?” 


In Eurone, this question was 
asked us repeatedly, following wage 
settlements in the automobile and 
steel industries, indicating a pat- 
tern of generally increased com- 
pensation for labor. 

It is difficult to make a categor- 
ical answer. A good deal depends 
upon your definition of “inflation.” 
If you have in mind a sharp rise 
comparable to the post-war ad- 
vance, we see no significant indi- 
cations pointing in that direction 
at present. 

The primary factors that made 
post-war (and in some _ degree, 
post-Korean) inflation inevitable 
are no longer present. Briefly these 


factors were: (a) a backlog of ac- 
cumulated desires, and (b) an 
acute shortage of merchandise. 


When demand exceeds supply the 
pressure will be reflected in a ris- 
ing price index. 
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Today there is merchandise 
enough for all—and a reserve ca- 
pacity to produce even more if the 
demand warrants. And people have 
become more resistant to rising 


prices. They no longer have to 
have merchandise “regardless of 
cost.” 


Reserve capacity is an extremely 
important consideration. It not on- 
ly relieves pressure on prices, but 
may actually serve to absorb some 
portion of the current wage in- 
creases, since it is an American 
axiom that quantity production re- 
duces unit costs. 

All this does not mean that we 
shall not face moderate price in- 
creases. It is well to keep in mind 
that the gen’l price trend for a 
decade has been upward. Steel has 
already advanced 6% to meet a 
comparable increase in wages. The 
metal fabricators may have to ad- 
just their prices to compensate for 


this increase. The ’56 model autos 
will cost a little more than the 
’55’s. But we anticipate that ad- 
vances will be moderate because 


all concerned are acutely conscious 
of consumer resistance. Business is 
good and everyone wants to keep 
it that way, with more and more 
people buying more and more mer- 
chandise. 
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ADVERTISING—1 

Advertising helps raise the 
Standard ec? living by raising the 
standard of longing.—Lord MAack- 
INTOSH, quoted in Advertising Age. 


ART—2 

Paris police are sponsoring an 
an exhibit of “Fakes in Art and 
History,” with thousands of oddi- 
ties. Perhaps the most unusual 
fraud displayed is a wildly painted 
canvas called “Sunset on the Ad- 
riatic.” This picture appeared in 
the Paris Salon des Independents 
in 1910, its loose, modern style 
ceusing much favorable reaction 
among the avant-garde critics. 
Ti:en it was revealed that the pic- 
ture had been painted by the 
swishing tail of a mule called Lolo. 
—Newsweek. 


ATTITUDE—3 

Anxiety and worry are the par- 
ents of temper and disease. 
Community Tidings, Community 
Church of the Pelhams, N Y 


BELIEF—4 

A good Moslem believes in Mo- 
hammed far more passionately 
than any one believes in the mul- 
tiplication table. That is just be- 
cause in the case of the multipli- 
cation table he knows and is done 
with it; in the case of Mohammed 
he does not know, and makes up 
for his lack of knowledge by pas- 
sionate feeling. — GILBERT MURRAY, 


Tradition and Progress (Houghton 


Mifflin). 


BROTHERHOOD—5 

What am I most proud of? Per- 
haps I’d put it that I have not 
been found wanting in the role of 
brother’s keeper.— ALVIN JOHNSON, 
pres emeritus, New School for So- 
cial Research. 


CHILDREN—Training—6 

Children do not grow all in a 
Straight line. Day by day they do 
not get better and better. Like it 
or not, humans grow and develop 
in a zig-zag fashion. The whole 
trend is toward better behavior 
but all of us have ups and downs. 
—Dr Jas L Hymes, Jr, Prof of Ed- 
ucation, Geo Peabody College for 
Teachers, “Habits Can Be a Bug- 
a-Boo,” Your Child’s World, 6-’55. 


CHURCH—Membership—7 

Two out of every three—or 10 of 
the nation’s 16 million Negroes— 
are church mbrs, an increase of 
roughly a million over ’36. The re- 
turn to God is not confined to 
Negroes, but is part of a vast re- 
ligious movement that is sweeping 
the country. Overall figures show 
a 2.8% increase in church mbrship 
from ’53 to ’54, bringing total mbr- 
ship for the U S A to 59.5%—an 
all time high—Editorial, Ebony. 


CIVILIZATION—8 

The origin of civilization is man’s 
determination to do nothing for 
himself which he can get done for 
him.—H C BAILey. 
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i rT 
by Les and Liz Carpentet 


Congress definitely will do noth- 


ing until next yr about the 314 
recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission on June 30. 


Legislators say there isn’t time be- 
fore adjournment even to start 
considering the new proposals. Ac- 
tually, only 167 would require leg- 
islation; the others could be done 
administratively. 

“ ” 

Overheard on the cocktail cir- 
cuit: “The battle of the sezes will 
never be won by either side; there 
is too much fraternizing with the 
enemy.” 

“ ” 

Between 10 and 15 per cent of 
those attending large Embassy 
parties in Washington these days 
are gate-crashers, according to 
caterers familiar with the guest 
lists. Most embassies have aban- 
doned the “please-present-at-door” 
cards; they involve add’l expense 
and don’t deter crashers. The un- 
invited will alibi that they left 
their cards at home and march in. 

Washington’s big-time hostesses 
are also plagued with crashers. 
Gwen Cafritz recently spotted one 
man she knew had crashed 2 of 
her parties in a row. As politely as 
she could, she told him she was 
surprised to see him since she had 
not invited him. “Yes, you did, 
and I appreciated your invitation,” 
he said, turning away to help him- 


self to her elegant buffet table. 
“What do I do now?” she re- 
marked to a bystander. She did 


nothing else. 
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EDUCATION—9 

Education, I believe, would be 
much more effective if its purpose 
was to ensure that by the time 
they leave school or univ every boy 
and girl should know how much 
they do not know, and be imbued 
with a life-long desire to know it 
—Sir Wm HAtLey, “How Many 
Books to a Lifetime?” Vogue, 7-55 


ENERG Y—10 

Prior to the Civil War, more 
than 50% of all the work energy 
used in America was furnished by 
horses and other animals. Human 
beings, with their own muscles, 
provided about 20%. Wind and wa- 
ter power accounted for most of 
the remainder. 


At present, men and animals to- 
gether furnish scarcely 5% of all 
the work energy used in this coun- 
try. The rest comes mainly from 
coal, petroleum, natural and 
water power.—THOs K Myer, “Au- 
tomation: Blessing or Curse?” Sen- 


ior Citizen, 6-’55. 


gas 


ETHICS—11 


I recall often an experience when 
I worked as a teenager in the har- 
vest fields of N Dakota after 
World War I. One pioneer home- 
steader was named Nels, but ev- 
eryone called him “Swede” with 
great respect. One evening at 
choretime, two men stopped to dis- 
cuss something with him. My im- 
pression was that their plan was 
legal but not entirely ethical. After 
considerable muttering, “Swede” 
boomed: “Vat you mean, no 
will know? I will know, won’t I? 
And it ain’t right, and, by gar, if 
it ain’t right, it ain’t right!”—Gero 
M JouNnson, Bank Finance Mer, 
Petoskey, Mich, in Rotarian. 
ee 


one 


instincts— 
gossip 


The public’s keyhole 
love of scandals and juicy 
about celebrities—have caused our 


newest publishing boom, the sin- 
and-sex “expose” magazines (Con- 
fidential now outsells Reader’s Di- 
gest on newsstands). Some of the 
rnaterial is harmless, one “scandal” 
editor told Newsweek, and is 
tricked up ‘WIth headlines like 
“NEPOTISM!” and “Is Ava Gardner 
a Secret Hedonist?” Libelous arti- 
cles, however, are plentiful, many 
lawsuits are pending. Latest de- 
velopment in the field is a “con- 
fidential” parody by Fawcett called 
Cockeyed, which headlines “Libe- 
race’s Wig Maker Tells All!” and 
reveals that Malenkov is a nursing 
mother, and Jane Russell has 
joined the Yankees. 


A widespread American feeling 
of kinship with New England, 
common to immigrants as well as 
First Families, is described by Ber- 
nard de Voto in Holiday. (July) 
this way: “No American ever comes 
here for the 1st time. Wherever he 
grew up, whoever his forebears 
were, he seems to bring with him 
something that could be called an 
ancestral memory except that, 
most likely, his ancestors never 
saw New England either.” 


The movie starlet who munched 
bouquets for publicity a few yrs 
back wasn’t as goofy as her agent 
would have you think. Nors Notes, 
N Orleans Rose Soc’y bulletin, says 





If a gruve I’ll soon be needing 
It’s because I drive while 
reading 
BURMA SHAVE 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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that rose hips (fruit of roses after 
petals drop) have high nutrient 
content—nearly twice the vitamin- 
mineral content of oranges. Altho 
not common dinner fare, the rose 
hip is source for some ingredients 
of many vitamin pills. 


The writer of 
Out Teenage 
(7-3-'55) has 


“We Can 
Gangs” in 

urgent personal in- 
terest in fighting delinquency—he 
is Wm Blankenship, father of a 
Bronx boy killed last May by teen- 
age hoodlums. Instead of leaving 
N Y C to forget family tragedy, 
Blankenship stayed, worked out a 
“Pre - Delinquency Detection Pro- 
grem.” Twin danger signals of low 
grades and truancy, under this 
“pre-D” plan, would bring a 
youngster before a community 
council which could assign him to 
special class sessions to improve 
grades. Other features of “pre-D” 
planning include “quarantining” 
high-delinquency areas with cur- 
fews. Low in cost, Blankenship’s 
idea is getting nat’l attention. 
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People who travel 

On budget vacations, 
Artfully plan it 

Around their relations. 
—ELINOoR K_ Ross, Christian 
Herald, 2 
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FUTURE—13 

The next yrs will test man’s ca- 
pacity for greatness as it has never 
been tested before. The issue is 
sheer survival. If we retain the 
capacity that has been shown over 
and over again thru all the cen- 
turies, we shall survive. If we have 
lost it, we will never know what 
hit us.—Ros’r E SHERWoOop, “There 
Is No Alternative to Peace,” For- 
tune, 7-’55. 


GOD—and Man—1l14 

This I’ve learned from growing 
up, from marriage, from work, 
from all of living: In proportion 
as a soul grows closer to God, the 
more vividly does it recognize its 
own unworthiness.—BurTon HILLIs, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


GOOD—and Evil—15 

Hear about the old lady who 
wouldn’t eat ice cream because 
“Anything that good couldn’t be 
right”?—Arkansas Baptist. 
HEALTH—Mental—16 

Only 3¢ out of every dollar be- 
ing spent today on medical re- 
search is spent in the field of 
mental health. This is approx 6¢ 
a yr for every man, woman and 
child in the country. — Sam Sta- 
visky, “Mental Illness Endangers 
Nation,” Nation’s...Busimess;”7-'55. 
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IDEAS—1l7 

If you have on hand (in your 
store), on July lst, a pr of socks, 
you will have them still on hand 
on Aug Ist, or else cash in your 
till to correspond, assuming honest 


and successful mgt. But, in spite 
of unlimited honesty and effi- 
ciency, you have no guarantee that 


an idea on hand on July Ist may 
not have been simply removed by 
Aug list without any equivalent re- 
maining on hand. — VILHJALMUR 
Sreransson, The Standardization of 
Error (London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trubner & Co). 


INDUSTRY—18 

Researchers in the Max-Planck 
Institute for Work Psychology in 
Dortmund, Germany, have now de- 
termined a “typical” pattern for 
human accomplishment during an 
“average” day. For example, the 
speed of a conveyor belt can be 
adjusted so that it will gradually 
increase in the morning, gradually 
attaining full speed (just as hu- 
mans do). slow down after lunch, 
attain full speed, and then 
down toward the end of the work- 
ing day. The motto of the re- 
searchers: “Man is the gauge for 
things.” — Frankfurter Illustrierte, 
Germany (QuvuoTE trarislation). 


slow 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—19 

Boys will be boys but, as some- 
one said, they don’t have to be the 
James boys.——T Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Mgt. 


KINDNESS—20 

Kindliness antedates psychiatry 
by hundreds of yrs; its antiquity 
should not lessen your opinion of 
its usefulness. — ROSWELL GALLA- 
GHER, prof of Psychiatry, Harvard 
Univ. 








As full of Cape Cod flavor as a 
clam chowder is Scott Corbett’s 
Cape Cod’s Way (Crowell). To il- 
lustrate the native character, he 
includes stories like the one about 
the Chatham man receiving con- 
dolences from friends after bury- 
ing his wife of 30 yrs. He had been 
lucky, they reminded him, to have 
the companionship of so good a 
woman for so long. “Yes,” he re- 
flected, “she was a good woman, a 
good housekeeper, a good _ cook, 
and kept me well mended up and 
I lived with her for 30 yrs—but I 
never liked her.” 


Back from a Paris trip, the 
Christian Science Monitor’s John 
Allén’ May longs for-a~for’gn-lan- 
guage phrase book that will show 
travelers how to voice something 
besides complaints. Existing books 
help if you are lost, short-changed, 
angry (sample phrases: “I did not 
know I had to pay. I have lost my 
Leys. Leave me alone. Fire! Bring 
a policeman! The food is cold.”), 
but a happy tourist is stumped for 
worcing. May proposes a cheerful 
phrase book that treats for’gners 
as friends, with phrases like: “This 
train is meking good time. The 
food is delicious. I find your city 
charming. I am having the time 
of my life.” 


Will McGraw-Hill replace Dixon- 
Yates as fighting words for oppon- 
ents of private enterprise com- 
bines? Our speculation stems from 
latest move to take gov’t out of 


MIDWESTERN INTELLIGENCE: The 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin lists 
“The Hydrogen Bomb,” by Jas 
R Shepley and Clay Blair, un- 
der “Useful Arts,” along with 
“Practical Guide to Dog Breed- 
ing,” “Jas Beard’s Fish Cook- 
ery,” and so on.—New Yorker. 
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private business—the Gov’t Print- 
ing Office is telling the public to 
“do it yourself” in do-it-yourself 
pemphlet printing. The 24-yr best- 
seller Care and Repair of the 
Home is ist to go; McGraw-Hill 
will soon publish revised edition, 
but not at former price of 60 cents. 


Prize-winning for’gn correspond- 
ent Marguerite Higgins has 
reached the autobiography stage 
cheerfully admitting the lack of 
that life-story “must,” a personal 
blueprint for success. In News is A 
Singular Thing (Doubleday), 
“Maggie” recalls she tumbled into 
her N Y Herald-Tribune job when 
a newsvendor pointed it out as the 
closest newspaper, and she adds, 
“It disappoints the youngsters who 
look for a sure, calculated formula 
for success, but I’ve always found 
that when the breaks finally came 
it was either thru such accidents 
or thru the kind of luck that de- 
fies all formula.” 
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Com La 


that Tree 





Woodman, Spare 


America’s 1st professional forest- 
er, Gifford Pinchot, was b 90 yrs 
ago (Aug 11, 1865)—long, lean, and 
as upright as the forest trees he 
fought to save. His efforts brought 
doubling of Nat'l Forest acreage 
and he began our ist systematic 
conservation program as head of 
the Forestry Service. His conserva- 
tion ideas were progressive in the 
extreme (favoring gov’t ownership- 
control of all natural resources), 
making him a controversial figure 
all his life (d 1947), but his in- 
tegrity was unquestioned. Pinchot’s 
idealism about gov’t service shows 
plainly in this definition of “pub- 
lic spirit” from his 1910 book, The 
Fight For Conservation: 


The greatest human power for 
good, the most efficient earthly 
tool for the future uplifting of the 
nations, is without question the 
U S; and the presence or absence 
of a vital public spirit in the young 
men of the U S will determine the 
quality of that great tool and the 
work it can do. This is the final 
object of the best citizenship. Pub- 
lic spirit is the means by which 
every man can help toward this 
great end. Public spirit is patrio- 
tisra in action; it is the applica- 
tion of Christianity to the com- 
monwealth; it is effective loyalty 
to our country, to the brotherhood 
of man, and to the future. It is 
the use of a man by himself for 
the common good 
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LIFE—Living—21 

The big work of man is neither 
masonry, mfg nor merchandising 
It is life itself. Incidentally, there 
are bricks to be laid, wood to be 
shaped and goods to be sold; but 
these are only jots and tittles in 
the scheme of individual existence 
The main thing is life itself. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Good Business. 


LOGIC—22 


Gen’l Motors’ Chas F Kettering 
says, “I have a friend who gave 
me a definition for logic. He says 
logic is an organized procedure fo! 
going wrong with confidence and 
certainty.”—-HARVEY CAMPBELL, De- 
troiter. 


MAN—23 

Instead of saying that “man has 
a soul,” it would be more correct 
to say that “man himself is a 
soul.” He is not a conscious ma- 
chine, but a _ spiritual being.—Dr 
BERNARD__HOLLENDER,- quoted in Jnl 
of Lifetime Living. 


MODERN AGE—24 
A script writer wished one of his 
characters to say, “Man 
live by bread alone”: and another 
to reply, “Oh, yes, Genesis”—or 
whatever the book happened to be 
As the writer did not know, he 
sent an inquiry to the 
dep’t of his network. The 


does not 


research 


library 


sent back a reply locating the 
original source of the quotation 
“Man does not live by bread alone 
—not even pre-tested bread” from 
The American Character, by Denis 
Wm Brogan. The incident is a re- 
vealing indication of the mental 
atmosphere in which bright young 


minds of today are being brought 
to bloom ERNEST MARSHALI 
Howse, Spiritual Values in Shake- 


speare (Abingdon Press). 


—_—— 


aa 


Aug 7—Actress-comedienne Billie 


Burke, feather-headed 
50 yrs of stage, screen, radio, is 
still giggling across the footlights 
on her 70th birthday today. 


veteran of 


Aug 8—To answer that famed 
quiz show consolation question 
Gen U S Grant was buried in 


Grant’s Tomb on N Y C’s River- 
side Drive 70 yrs ago (1885). 

The traditional English - American 
tennis contest, the Davis Cup 
Match, was 1st played off 55 yrs 
(1900), got its name from 
Harvard undergrad who donated 
cup. . . Reaching its peak in post- 
Reconstruction popularity, the Klu 
Klux Klan rallied 40,000 sheet- 
wearers for a Washington parade 
30 yrs ago (1925). . . The Potsdam 
Conf ended 10 yrs ago (1945) with 
Big 4 agreement on War Crimes 
Tribunal and Austrian zoning, and 
Russia’s entering war on Japan. 


ago 


Aug 9—The Columbia, 1st Yan- 
kee ship to sail around the world, 


reached home port of Boston 165 
yrs ago (1790). .. With Pres Theo- 
Gore Roosevelt as referee, wary 
Russian and Japanese delegates 
began peace talks 50 yrs ago 
(1905). Peace talks became im- 


portant to Japan again 10 yrs ago 
(1945) when the 2nd atomic bomb 
killed and injured 80,000 at Naga- 
saki. 


Aug 10—Feast of St Lawrence... 
145th anniv (1810) b of statesman 
Count di Cavour, who shares credit 
with Garibaldi for Italian unifica- 





tion. Herbert Hoover turns 81 
today, an ex-pres showing no signs 
of mellowing—toward gov’t spend- 
thrifts. . . The nation’s 1st electric 
streetcars began operations only 70 
yrs ago (1885), and already most 
have been replaced by busses, sub- 
ways. Japan asked for peace 
terms 10 yrs ago (1945). 





Aug 11—America’s 1st Methodist 
preacher, Philip Embury, landed 
here 195 yrs ago (1760). 90th 
anniv (1865) b of our country‘s lst 
professional forester, Gifford Pin- 
chot (d 1947), reorganizer and 12- 
yr head of U S Forestry Service, 
and 2-term gov of Pennsylvania. 


Aug 12—Probably the list letters 
in English written in America were 
penned 370 yrs ago (1585) by 
Ralph Lane commadr of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ill-fated 1st colony. 
Lord Jos Lister won his place in 
medical history 90 yrs ago (1865) 
when he introduced antiseptics in- 


to surgery, using carbolic acid on 
a compound fracture case. 75th 
anniv (1880) b of Christy “Big 
Six” Mathewson, old-time Giants 
pitching great and Baseball Hall 
of Fame mbr (d 1925). 

Aug 13—John Alden Day (cele- 
bration by descendants of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullins, early 
American romance made famous 


in Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish). 
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NATIONALISM—25 

One of the real foundations of 
peace is what is sometimes deris- 
ively called “nationalism.” There 
are those who with the organiza- 
tion of the UN have further 
dreams of some sort of world gov't 
where the independence of nations 
would be curtailed or abolished. 
They denounce nationalism as a 
sin against peace and progress. 
But the spirit of nationalism 
springs from the deepest of human 
emotions. It rises from the yearn- 
ing of men to be free of for’gn 
domination, to govern themselves. 
It is a block to communist world 


domination.—HERBERT Hoover, for- 
mer Pres of U S. 
ORIGIN: “Stories”—26 

The floors of a bldg are called 
“stories” because early European 
builders used to paint picture sto- 
ries on the sides of their houses. 


Each floor of the house had a dif- 
ferent story—P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. ; 


PRINCIPLES—27 

It is infinitely easier to observe 
a great American’s birthday than 
to put his principles into practice 
each day.—Baptist Observer. 


PRODUCTION—28 

U S industrial workers now pro- 
duce about 4 times as much per 
man-hr as they did in 1900. Their 
productivity is far greater than 
that of workers in other countries. 
Indeed, output per man-hr in the 
U S is currently 2 or 3 times that 
in the industrial countries of Eu- 
rope.—SEYMOUR MELMAN, “Industri- 
al Productivity,” Scientific Ameri- 
can, 7-55. tae 
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RACE—Relations—29 

When we are united, there will 
be no door in America marked 
“colored” and no door marked 
“white.” Instead there will be the 
third door—free from racial desig- 
nations—thru which all Americans, 
all of God’s children, will walk in 
peace and dignity—ELLEN Tarry, 
The Third Door (McKay). 
RELIGION—Education—30 

The complete separation of 
Church and State might have been 
feasible if the gov’t had never be- 
come involved in the educational 
process at all, but religion and ed- 
ucation are no more properly sep- 
arable than geography and educa- 
tion are. Education which omits 
religion is seriously incomplete 
Epw McCrapy, to Bd of Education 
and thé Nat’) Ass’n of Schools and 
Colleges of the Methodist Church 


SABBATH—Observance—31 

Our great grandfathers called it 
the holy Sabbath; our grandfa- 
thers, the Sabbath; our fathers, 
Sunday, but today we call it the 
week end. We have substituted a 
holiday for the holy day.—Wes- 
leyan Methodist. 


SCIENCE—32 

If we are to become the masters 
of science, not its slaves, we must 
learn to use its immense powers 
to good purpose. The machine it- 
self has neither mind nor soul nor 
moral sense. Only man has been 
endowed with these godlike attri- 
butes. Every age has its destined 
duty—ours is to nurture an aware- 
ness of those divine attributes and 
a sense of responsibility in giving 
them expression.—Brig Gen Davip 
Sarnorr, Chmn of Board, Radio 
Corporation of America. 


SPEECH—Speaking—33 

I sometimes think Ill 

A speaker of the sort 

Who does not make it long when 
we 

All long to hear it short! 

—S OMAR BARKER. 


never see 


TALENT—34 

I thought I wanted to be an 
artist, but the pencil wouldn’t go 
where I wanted it to. Then I 
thought I wanted to be a musician, 
but when I couldn’t learn a con- 
certo in the lst lesson, I gave up. 
But when I spoke my few lines in 
that Sunday school play with such 
fervor that someone in the audi- 
ence cried, I decided to act.—GeErR- 
ALDINE Pace, Theatre Arts. 
TEACHERS—Teaching—35 

The day has passed when teach- 
ing was a stepping stone for per- 
sons ambitious to become doctors 
or lawyers, or an asylum for la- 
dies-in-waiting. Teaching is now a 
profession capable of setting its 
own standards and commanding 
public respect.—ELIZABETH A MEEK, 
head of W Va Classroom Teachers 
Ass'n. 


WAR—36 

It never has made and never will 
make any sense trying to abolish 
any particular weapon of war. 
What we have to abolish is war. 
Recent history is littered with the 
ruins of attempts to do that by 
Pacts, Leagues, Treaties—internat’] 
agreements of all sorts; none of 
them could or ever can be effec- 
tive. But what has now happened 
is that war has abolished itself be- 
cause the atomic and the hydrogen 
bombs have found their way into 
the armories of the world. — Sir 
JOHN Stessor, Strategy for the 
West (Cassell, England). 





Recognizing value of critical 
thinking in developing new prod- 
ucts and processes, Patterson, N J, 
Chamber of Commerce has 
launched an adult education course 
in Applied Imagination. Columbia 
Univ, on the other hand, is urging 
“applied common sense” in matter 
of making wills. Institution, 
stunned by survey showing nearly 
half of alumni failed to prepare 
wills, is planning to educate them 
“simply as a matter of intelligent 
interest.” Tops in list of profes- 
sionals showing indifference re- 
garding matter: pharmacists, jour- 
nalists and (surprisingly) lawyers. 
Similar program of encouragement 
is being promoted by many indus- 
trial personnel men. One company 
goes so far as to share legal costs 
with employes who agree to have 
wills drawn up. Idea: to ease red 
tape, delays and hardships often 
faced by family when worker dies 
intestate. 

Autos may not be safer but 
they are better lighted than ever 
before, the average ’55 model pas- 
senger car using 22.8 light bulbs. 
By contrast, typical American 
home employs only about 19 gen’l 
lighting lamps. 

A columnist offers a tip to the- 
ater-goers wishing good seats. 
Laugh when you approach the box 
office! A few “laughers” near the 
stage can make a show seem twice 
as funny and the smart sellers 
know it. So, buy your tickets with 
a scowl and you may sit behind a 
cistant post. 
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At a wedding reception held re- 
cently in Montreal there was a 
flurry of excitement and giggles as 
everyone crowded around to kiss 
the bride. The pretty girl, blushing 
but gracious, rec’d these attentions 
as happily as might be imagined. 
Suddenly a dark and sad young 
man appeared in the doorway. 
With grave and slightly unsteady 
steps he approached the bride and 
kissed her tenderly. An enigmatic 
look passed between them for a 
tense instant. Then he turned and 
strode with slightly alcoholic dig- 
nity out of the house, across the 
lawn and around the corner out 
of sight. A murmur of curiosity 
ran thru the assemblage. Who was 
the handsome stranger? What had 
he meant to the bride? No one 
could recall having seen him be- 


fore. Least of all the bride.—Mont- 

realer. a 
“ ” 

I got to talking with an old 


farmer who told me in detail about 
his animals, and about his fields 
and woods. Big city gal that I am, 
and tired of it at the moment, I 
commented, “It must be wonderful 
to live there!” 


The old man grinned at me, then 
repl’d, “Yes, it is. But I’ve noticed 
that city people dream of a farm 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon—nev- 
er at 5 o’clock in the morning!”— 
Revue, Munich (Qvorte transla- 
tion). b 
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you can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Dame FLORENCE HANCOCK 


(British leader in Transport & 
Gen’l Workers’ Union) 

I used to wonder why I nev- 
er married. Now I know. 

In the West country recently 
I was explaining agricultural 
wage regulations to farm work- 
ers. At one mtg, an old shep- 
herd was chmn: “We’m asked 
Miss Hancock to speak to ’ee, 
so I'll sit down and let her 
speak to ’ee,” he said, and sat 
down. 
and when I'd fin- 
shepherd got up 
again, and said, “Well, chaps, 
I walked 4 mi’s to this mtg 
and I be walking 4 mi’s back 
But I don’t grudge it. "Twere 
interesting enough.” Then he 
stopped and looked sharply at 
me. “But by God,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t like to be married to 
she. Her do talk too much.” 


I spoke, 
ished, the 





39 - 


Some of the harried husbands 
in the neighborhood had formed a 
“Henpecked Club” which met Sat 
afternoons in one of the mbrs’ ga- 
rages for a little beer and poker 
The newest mbr was dealing the 
lst hand when his wife sailed into 
the garage, collared her 
and, as she shook him, exclaimed, 
“What do you mean by joining 
this club? Youw’re certainly not 
henpecked!” — Tracks, hm, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio RY ‘ 


spouse 


PTTTT TTT Une 


On the Ist day of summer 
school, the little boy was telling 
teacher about his new dog. 

“What kind of a dog is it?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Well, he’s a mixed-up kind,” 
repl’d the small owner. “Sort of a 
cocker scandal.”—News & Views, 
hm, Gen’l Motors Acceptance 
Corp’n. d 


“ ” 


Win or lose (and when he was 
mer for the Chicago Cubs, it was 
mostly lose), Charlie Grimm al- 
ways has kept his sense of humor. 
One time, when the Cubs were dig- 
ging deep in the barrel for new 
talent, one of Grimm’s scouts ex- 
citedly phoned him from some- 
where in the sticks. 

“Charlie,” he shouted, “I’ve land- 
ed the greatest young pitcher in 
the land. He struck out every man 
who came to bat—27 in a row. 
Nobody even got a foul until 2 
were out in the 9th. The pitcher is 
right here with me. What shall 
I do?” 

Back came Grimm’s voice. “Sign 
up the suy who got the foul. We’re 
looking for hitters.’—Jor MILLER, 
Eagle. e 


“ ” 


Our 4-yr-old came home from 
Sunday School and I asked her 
what her story was about. “Davy 
Crockett,” she ans’d promptly. 

“It wasn’t either!” her big broth- 
er protested. 

“Yes, it was, too,” insisted little 
sister. “And he killed a giant with 
his slingshot.”’—Capper’s Wkly. f 


Cog, 


Speaking of trade relations, al- 
most every one would like to.— 
Wall St Jnl. 


It’s a shame that when success 
turns a person’s head it does not 
also wring his neck just a little — 
Grayson Co (Ky) News. 

A prominent scientist has just 
published an article stating that a 
man of 50 is doing the best work 
of his life. Want to bet that he’s 
the same scientist who wrote, 10 
yrs ago, that a man of 40 was at 
the height of his ability?—Welt- 
woche, Zurich (Quote translation). 


“ ” 
A gossip is someone who will 
chin and bear it.—Carroliton (Ky) 
News-Democrat. 


Wonder if the world wasn’t a 
happier place back in the days 
when the Big 4 was just a rail- 
road.—BILL VAUGHAN, VFW Mag. 


we 

A golfer is a guy who can walk 
several mi’s toting 100 lbs or more 
of equipment, but who has Junior 
bring him an ash tray.—Woodmen 
of the World Mag. 

We wonder if the founders of 
this nat’n would have talked so 
glowingly of Posterity if they had 
known We were going to be it?— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 

“a ” 

Junk is something you keep for 
10 yrs and then throw away 2 wks 
before you need it—Capper’s Wkly. 
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The judge in a case of robbery 
was greatly displeased when the 
jury brought in a verdict of “not 
guilty” in spite of the fact that 
the judge had thought there was 
conclusive evidence of guilt. He 
expressed his opinion in no uncer- 
tain terms as he castigated the 
jury before releasing them. The 
prisoner stood with a look of scorn 
on his face, throwing the judge a 
tough look every few moments. 


“Is there any further charge 
against this man?” asked the 
judge. 


The clerk replied that there was 
none. 


“Then,” said the judge, seeing 
the prisoner’s expression, “court is 
about to adjourn, and I’d be much 
obliged to the sheriff if he’d give 
me an hr’s start before he sets the 
prisoner free!”—Dan BENNETT. g 


“s ” 


A lady doctor just setting her- 
self up in practice rec’d the fol- 
lowing report from her telephone- 
answering service on the lst morn- 
ing of her new life: “You had a 
call at 9:13 a m, but it was a 
wrong number.”’—New—Yorker. h 


Timothy 
American 
satire 


Dexter was a_ woolly 
eccentric who wrote a 
called A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones. The book itself 
didn’t have any punctuation but 
Dexter put several pages of com- 
mas, periods and question marks 
on the back pages and invited the 
reader to “salt and pepper to 
taste.”—-FRANKLIN P ADAMs, quoted 
in Bowman Banner. i 
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“Haven’t you any more recent 
books on anatomy?” complained 
the student. “These are at least 10 
yrs old.” 

“Look, Bud,” said the librarian, 
“there have been no bones added 
to the human body in the last 10 
yrs."—L & N Mag, hm, Louisville 
& Nashville Ry. j 


“ ” 


Mrs Earl Warren (wife of U S 
Supreme Ct Chief Justice) tells 
this favorite story on her children: 

When they were little, Honey 
Bear and Dorothy were playing 
dolls. Dorothy said, “When I grow 
up I want to be like Mommy and 
have 6 children right away.” 
Honey Bear observed: “I don’t 
want to have 6 babies like Mommy, 
and have to take care of them. I 


want to be the maid — because 

maids always have days off!” 

Quote Washington Bureau. k 
“ ” 


The teacher asked the class how 
Noah spent his time on the Ark 
Seeing no response from the tots, 
she added, “Do you suppose he did 


a lot of fishing?” 

“What?” jeered little Freddie, 
“with only 2 worms?’’—Re/forma- 
tory Pillar. ] 

The young man visiting an art 
gallery with his fiancee was 


pleased to notice that the girl had 
paused before one huge canvas and 
was regarding the masterpiece with 
deep concentration. 

“Like it?” he asked hopefully 

“T was just wondering,” she ob- 
served, “how many pieces it would 
make if cut up into a jigsaw puz- 
zle.”—Tit-Bits, London. m 





When Pres Eisenhower failed to 
catch a single trout of legal size 
in 2 fishing expeditions in Ver- 
mont lately, it reminded natives of 
a fishing story about Vermonter 
Cal Coolidge, another fishing pres- 
ident, whose frugality is legend. 

Seems Silent Cal didn’t even get 
a nibble after an hr of fishing, 
but a boy near him hardly big 
enough to hold a rod was hauling 
in trout right and left. 

“How do you do it?” Mr. Cool- 
idge finally called out. 

The boy yelled back, “I use the 
whole worm.”—WaLT TroHaNn, Chi- 
cago Tribune Press Service. n 





Got A Screw Loose? 


According to a psychologist, ez- 
perimentation with robots may 
help in the study of human rela- 
tions—News item. 


Watch well the 
find 

Some clues to help with human- 
kind, 

The robot being, one can see, 

The closest kin to you and me. 

For don’t we have, as robots do, 

An iron constitution too? 

And aren’t we all, when 
fusty, 

Convinced our brains are getting 
rusty? 

And don’t we speak, when slightly 
boiled 

And in our cups, of getting oiled? 

The guinea pig, the dog, the rabbit 

Are not so like our looks and habit 

As is the robot, head and torso, 

And rapidly becoming more so. 


robot—you may 


fuzzy- 


The visitors to the U S from 
Europe. shook their heads with 
wonder as they rode past the old 
people’s home. There a long row 
of rocking chairs oscillated briskly 
under the urging of their ancient 
occupants. 

“Look!” said one of the party. 
“These Americans keep up their 
mad pace to the very end.”—Wall __ 
St Jnl. “~o 


“ ” 


When her 8-yr-old, Charles, 
asked for some money to buy a 
gift for the priest who had taught 
him religion all yr, Mrs Calvin 
Cummings of Milwaukee handed 
the boy a quarter so he could get 
something nice. 

Charles rep’ted later that altho 
the gift had beén selected with 
exceeding care, the good father 
had looked at him with a cool 
questioning eye. 

Seems the present Charles had 


purchased was a fine cigar, the 

kind with “It’s a boy” on the 

wrapper.—Milwaukee Jnl. Pp 
“ =< 


Notice in doctor’s office: “Ladies 
in waiting room are asked not to 
exchange symptoms. It gets the 


doctor hopelessly mixed up.”— 
Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Ry: . q 


All excited as she introduced the 
celebrity to her party guests, the 
hostess said, “This is Captain 
Banks. He has just ret’d from the 
Arctic regions.” 

“Oh!” burst out one pretty guest. 
“Do come over to the fire. You 
must be cold!”—Tracks, hm, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry. ‘i r 
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Mary JANE MCCAFFREE, White 
House social sec’y, suggesting gam- 
bit for St Louis hostess whose din- 
ner guest stayed 10 yrs: “The cor- 
rect thing to do in such circum- 
stances is to stifle a yawn and 
point to the nearest calendar.” 


1-Q-t 


Sen Ros’r Kerr (D-Okla), call- 
ing Ezra Benson silly for trying to 
convince women’s mtg that flexible 
crop price supports will stabilize 
economy: “Imagine trying to sell 
that phony to women! All their 
lives they’ve shopped in vain for 
supports that would be both com- 
pletely flexible and firmly effec- 
tive.” 2-Q-t 





These are for fishermen only. 
You can now get an electric fish 
scaler which does the job 5 times 
as fast as the old method. And it 
won’t tear the fish skin. Plastic 
sharpening hooks, a vise for tying 
Scaler comes in a kit which in- 
cludes a carborundum stone for 
sharpening hooks, a rise for tying 
flies, a felt wheel for polishing 
tackle and a small brush for clean- 
ing reels. 


There is also a new type of fish 
stringer, called the “Red-Lock.” It 
features snap locks mounted on 
separate swivels. Attach each fish 
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as it’s caught to one of the snaps, 
then slide it down stringer chain 
on sliding ring. Stringer needn’t be 
lifted with each new fish. 


And there is now a Plug-of-the- 
Mo Club, in West Palm Beach 
(Fla). For $15 a yr you get 12 
fishing plugs, lines or flies. Un- 
fortunately, there’s no guarantee 
that you'll catch more fish with 
them. 


Keep your bait healthy and alive’ 
with vitamins. Mfr says one cap- 
sule in a gal of water keeps min- 
nows and shiners for 24 hrs. 
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